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more than a passing thought to the Empire overseas,
and most Englishmen, at any rate in their hearts'
probably shared the opinion of Turgot that colonies'
like fruit, were destined to fall off the tree when they
were ripe. This had certainly been the experience, not
only of Great Britain, but also of Spain and Portugal
Nor so many years had passed since Lord Glenelg,
on being appointed Secretary for War and Colonies,
sent for a map to see where the colonies were.
Mr. Gladstone, as late as the Jameson Raid, said: "I
have always maintained that we are bound by ties of
honour and conscience to them, but the idea that the
colonies add to the strength of the mother-country
appears to me to be as dark a superstition as any that
existed in the Middle Ages." Mr. Disraeli in later
life displayed prescience, but he had no first-hand
knowledge of the problem.

To some extent the movement towards Imperialism
at this time was, with the mass of the English people as
with Mr. Chamberlain himself, a reaction against
Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone had foundered on the rock
of the opposition of the predominant partner to any
weakening of the union between the British Isles, and,
as we have seen, this began a new era in the nation's
history. The great wave of Liberal progress, which had
on the whole swept on unbroken since the Reform
Act of 1832, was checked; and the Radicals, whose
forms of thought under the powerful inspiration of
Mr. Chamberlain had been gradually affecting the
outlook of the whole country, found themselves com-
pelled to adapt their ideas to the old traditions venera-
ted by their new allies. The result was to be as happy
as it was unexpected. The reason, though few per-
ceived it, was that there was much in Radicalism